PRESIDENT'S REPORT 


THE SHORT AND THE LONG OF IT - 


HOW WE GOT HERE 


by Meg Reilly 


ANY DOLPHINS HAVE ASKED why the 
Club building, boat shed, and pier are 
owned by the San Francisco Parks and 
Recreation Department. The short 
answer is that in 1938 our board of gov- 
ernors signed over Club ownership of its 
facilities to Park and Rec, as did the 
South End Club, next door. Both organizations continued to 
occupy the buildings without paying rent until, in 1979, they 
signed leases with Park and Rec requiring them to pay the City 
10 percent of gross revenues and all costs of operating, repair, 
and replacement. 

How did this come about? The long answer lies in the past, in 
the histories of the two clubs. In the 1860s, there were 20 or 
more rowing clubs around San Francisco Bay. These clubs were 
the recreational by-products of the working waterfront that 
emerged during the gold rush as sailing ships brought people and 
goods to the Bay Area. The entrepreneurs who made their livings 
transporting supplies to and from the anchored ships used almost 
exclusively Whitehall rowboats, which were (and still are) the 
vessels used at the rowing clubs. Competitive rowing was then a 
spectator sport drawing large crowds and calling forth huge bets. 

A South End Boating Club was organized in 1873 at Third 
and Berry Streets, the antecedent of the South End Rowing Club 
that arose there in 1881; there was an Ariel Club at the same loca- 
tion. The Dolphin Swimming and Boating Club was organized in 
1877 and located on the north beach of Black Point Cove near the 
foot of Columbus Street, the water's edge being farther south than 
it is today. (That little building was later moved to Larkin St; 
Club historian Walt Schneebeli knows where to find it.) 

In 1896 the Dolphins erected today’s building at the foot of 
Van Ness Avenue, also in Black Point Cove. In 1907, the South 
Enders barged their building up the Bay from 3rd and Berry Sts. 
and planted it next to the Dolphin Club. (Apparently the Ariel 
Club made a similar move at that time.) The clubs shared the 
cove with industrial works; an elevated train tressle extended 
across the club piers and the cove itself. As before, the clubs were 
squatters — but in a new location. 

In 1909, a group of athletic clubs joined forces as the Aquatic 
Improvement Association with the aim of developing Black 
Point Cove as an aquatic park. The idea appealed to city, state, 
and federal agencies, and the famed architect Daniel Burnham 





drew plans for it. Four bond measures failed, however, and no 
other funding source was available. 

In 1927 the Dolphin, South End, and Ariel Clubs moved 
their buildings to the foot of Larkin Street to accomodate the 
extension of Van Ness Avenue from Bay Street to the 
Government Wharf (later rebuilt as Municipal Pier). With the 
Depression and New Deal came the National Recovery Act and 
the Works Progress Administration, which accelerated the devel- 
opment of an aquatic park by facilitating the construction of an 
amphitheater, speaker towers, restrooms, and the maritime muse- 
um. To accommodate this construction the Dolphin and South 
End Clubs were moved to their present location, with the Ariel 
Club just west of the Dolphin Club. 

The Burnham plans for Aquatic Park placed three boat houses 
on the west side of the cove, which the three clubs would occu- 
py, thus having no use for their Jefferson Street buildings, which 
stood on City property. Hence, in 1938 they transferred owner- 
ship of the buildings to the City. 

They retained the right, however, to remain in the buildings 
until the new facilities were built, which, due to the advent of 
World War II and the subsequent military use of the cove, never 
happened. But it was not until 1979 that the City got around to 
requiring leases. The Ariel Club shrank to a handful of members 
and disappeared, the Dolphins taking over its lease and eventual- 
ly, after a fire destroyed its buildings, its location right next door. 
The boat shed, the Sancimino Room and the boathouse below 
it, and the womens locker room, built in the late 1980s, now 
occupy that space. 

Today the Dolphin and South End Clubs operate under vari- 
ous city-imposed requirements, for example,a day-use program 
by which the clubs are made available to the non-member pub- 
lic. The buildings occupied by the clubs are among the oldest 
along the waterfront to have continuously housed the same activ- 
ities. They are vibrant, significant elements of the City’s historic 
and cultural life. A 


This tale draws on oral history provided by Dolphin Club 
Historian Walter Schneebeli, and more heavily still on information 
contained in former Dolphin member Bill Pickelhaupt’s book, Club 
Rowing on San Francisco Bay, 1869-1939, featuring The South 
End Rowing Club. 7 thank and wish to acknowledge both. Any 


inaccuracies in this tale are my own. 
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